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Curriculum 



Introduction 

Curriculum deals with the issue, "What shall we teach?" . It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the way things are taught and the structure set up for 
the teaching are all part of the total curriculum. 



Alternatives 

It is not possible to teacn a child everything. No-one can teach everything 
or iea v 'n everything. A severe process of selection must take place and so 
priorities must be established. 



The problem is rarely that of choosing subject matter. In many ways this 
tends to choose itself. The problem con.ar in the handling of the material. 

What interpretation is T; Le put onto it? A curriculum is "a reflection of 



I. 1 



what people think, feel, believe and do'. 



The focus of a curriculum is 



influenced by the critical events of the times as well as the culture in which 
it is imbedded. 



PROCES . 



The actual process of curriculur- design is pretty well the same the world over. 
Goals are established by a certain group of people and then a curriculum is 
prepared in an effort to reach those goals. 

Tyler 2 proposed that the follo-.vir.g four questions should be asked in this order 
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1 . What educational paAposed should the school 6cck to attain ? 

2. What educational experiences can be. provided that ate likely 
to attain thede puApo&eA? 

3. How can thede educational experienced be. effectively oAgani&e.d? 

4. How can we determine whether thede purposed a-ie be,ing attained? 

Despite the strong arguments that beginning curriculum development by defining 
objectives has a stultifying effect on the procedures, this approach has been 
in use for some 60 years, before and after Tyler, and will be used well into 
the future. It is THE method. 

Its main weakness is that it emphasises measurable overt behaviour and much of 
a teacher's work is to try to develop patterns of thinking which are not always 
susceptible of direct measurement. 

Criteria 

In order to make a rational and sytematic selection between alternatives and 
to avoid unproductive arguments, criteria must be established. Here are some 
possibilities : 3 

1. The curriculum content should reflect contemporary scientific knowledge. 

2. The more fundamental the knowledge, the stronger the reason for its 
inclusion. 

3. It must be in tune with the social and cultural realities of the time. 

It must have significance. 

4. There must be a balance between breadth and depth. 

5. There must be the acquisition of significant new knowledge and the 
development of increasingly more effective ways of thinking, desirable 
attitudes and interests, and appropriate habits and skills. 

6. It should be appropriate to the needs and interests of the learners. 
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It should be learnable. That is, it should be adjusted to the ability 
of the learners and the social heritage has to be translated into 
experiences which enable each pupil to make it his own* 



Focus 

If we look at each of the decades since 1920 we can see some of the foci that 
were products of their time: 

1920 ‘s Subject-centred 

1930’s Child-centred 

1940 's Society-centred 

1950's Emphasis on mental health and individual excellence 

1960 ‘s Emphasis on the culturally disadvantaged.*^ 



Question 



"14 it pottibic in the. Month Wea-t F noniUeA Pa evince Pakistan cn the. 1 980 * & 

to id.mti.ly a. common ^ocat to which the. u '4roi.it cuwUcuZtm it yeaned'?” 



Should this focus be: 

* the subject disciplines 

* the Pakistani child 



* Pakistani society 

* the disadvantaged in society 

* the modern Islamic state? 



on. what? 




T.l.M, oct 81 
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DISCUSSION POINTS ARISING FROM THE PAPER 



The fiAAt of the fouA option* deti.y 12 .ated by TyleA Ia redundant at the 
level Oft ctvVilcutum development In N.W.F.P. The puApoeeA relevant tc the 
N.W.F.P. elrcuiuAtanceA have already been defined. TeacheAA will not be 
catted upon Individually to decide WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH? Tkli 5 AtatuA hsxA 

to be accepted. 



2. The next two cueAtlonA (Vie of neat. worth to ua . 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES CAN BE PROVIDED THAT ARE LIKELY TO ATTAIN 
THESE PURPOSES? 



HOW CAN THESE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES BE EFFECTIVELY ORGANISED? 

Both one Intimately related to methodology and one anAwered by Individual 
teacheAA In a highly Inadequate marine a. Both peitaln to what Ahould go 

on lnei.de a cZiAAroam. It It In tki& area that qua underdevelopment lt> at 
W> peak. It a a he Ac t at we aAe behind the International malnAtAcam by 
about 50 - 60 Heart. 



Specifically we i\uAt enAure that: 

2.1 the existing one-way ^interaction In&lde a claAAAoom lt> modified to 



2.3 



2.4 



2.5 



2.6 



2.7 



a two w ' ly :< ac. ': :.on 



2.2 the role of a fezcke A aA du pent Vi of knowledge Ia replaced by the 



note oa a facilitator of learning 



undertaken 



teaming on the pant of the kid - 6 



a ubAtit.ut.ed 



by t* ■ ;:..C 'l.. .cn of experienccA to kld& to fatten learning through 



dlt cover y 



emphaAlAed 



and t> hi f tea towards the 1 uage of no-coAt teaching / leaning aldA 
the exit ting reaching tedmlqueA which cateA to mental operatic ns of 
a tow ondct pac r enlaced by cnee AecuAlng mental operatic via of a 
high ?A order to enu^e better AeallA otic n of an Individual a potential 
the ej ^ ting practice of conducting a Aubjectlve type of teAt at the 
em.- of the year be modified to In cooperate objective evaluation conduc 

throughout tn.e ye: a. 
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VM-y often in ike, type, of situation that exists in NAO.F.P. it is the 
second uf the above two questions that take* precedence. In other 
words , given the limited range of organs national pos s ibsJU.ti es open to 
a*, what educational, experiences can be provided? 



Teacher* do not enjoy the autonomy of being able to undertake the 
curriculum development pr.oc.et6 from the. start. They come in somewhere 
in the middle of the process and are called upon to translate into 
practice what others have decided they skcul.d accomplish. 

The challenge is, relying on the scarce resources at oar disposal , to 
equip this inadequately trained farce sufficiently to attain our 
objectives. 



5. The focus of the curriculum is the revival of 1 slam and at the moment 
this .Is being interpreted in various personal ways. A general concensus 
will need to emerge as regards the politico -socio-economic structure 
of the Islamic polity. 



This process is now welt under my and Muslim intellectuals are bending 

their backs to grapple with the. issues but time is> needed to sift the 
chaff from the grain. 

6. The one fact that stands out clear sly is that this whole region is under- 
developed and the world . is divided into developed and developing states. 



natural 



curse 



ffair 



We shall have to get rid of it if decency is to prevail ever.ywher.e . 

Eradication of tics plague as unthinkable tit ho at providing for some 
human resources along with other appropriate physical inputs. 

The common focus of the instructional system is the realisation of such 
human potential, equipped (with the needed educational .inputs in all its 
va/iiety and scope 

SSSS&S88esS&S$S&888&&88688SS88S8SS&8S6&888f.b86&8S8S88U6&688&8&8S8&6SS6SS868e86S8S&8 
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The Major Components of an Educational System 




^-Educational Process 




Aims and priorities 

to gutdz thz AijAtzm' a activitizA 



Pupils 

who az IzaAning i& thz main aim oi thz AyAtzm 
Management 

to cooAdinotz, detect and. evaluate thz Ay Atm 



Structure and time schedule 

to deploy time, and A Indent £Iowa among di^eAent 
puApoAe* 

Content 

the zAAence what pupil* aAe -intended to IzaAn 
Teachers 

to help pAovide thz eAAencz and guide the 
IzaAning pAuce** 

Learning aids 

textbook* f blackboaAd*, chaAt* etc 
Facilities 

to houAQ. the pAOCZAA 

Technology 

ofJL thz technique* u*ed in doing the AyAtzm' * 

WOAk 

Quality Controls 

admiAAion Aule*, examination * , AtandaAd* 

Research 

to isnpAcvz knowledge and thz * y*tm 1 A 
peA^oAmance 

Costs 





BaAzd on: The Wo Aid Educational CaIaIa: A SyAtzmA Analy*i * by Philip H Coomfaa. 

OxfaAd UntveAAity Pazaa , 196S. 



A Model of Curriculum Theory 
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! NTERACT I ON BETWEEN AN tDUCAT I CNAL SYSTEM AND ITS tNVIRONMENT 
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. MODEL OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 



1 .. It is like a bed: 

The four legs on which it stands are: 

1. The Psychology of Learning 

2. Testing and Evaluation 

3. Curriculum Development 

4. A Systems Approach 

2. The four dimensions of this bed are: 

1. Learning Materials 

2. Teacher Competencies 

3. An Instructional Model 

4. Scientifi cation of Operations 

3. The warp/woof represents the kind of operations which go inside a 
a classroom - the things that happen to kids. 

4. The existing instructional process is highly ineffective and 
inefficient. It is the victim of a long state of inertia and 
stagnation. It is suffering from acute under-development. 

One or two parts of the bed are moth eaten and about to crumble - 
and some ere missing altogether. The bed is in a highly 
unserviceable state. 

5. In any effort aimed at instructional improvement, the level of 
awareness of the teaching force in service will need to be 
enhanced. Parts of the bed will have to be strengthened, replaced 
or provided. 

6. The model is displayed visually overleaf. 
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The Instructional Process - A Conceptual Framework 
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Educational Aims and Objectives with Special 

Reference to Pakistan 



DC/PAK/77 /039/ED/ 002 
Strengthening Selected 
Educational Institutions 

in NWFP 



1. Aims, Objectives and Outcomes 



When we talk about the aim . & o 0 ' education we usually 
mean pronouncements of vast scope and, often, vast 
vagueness. A typical example would be, "to develop 
thz. peK*onalliy oi the child". 



1.2 Objectives are very SPECIFIC DESIRES and in Education 

they polarise into the objectives of the teacher and 
the objectives of the pupils. 

A typical teacher's objective would be, "Thl* tefim I 
Mill teach my pupil* to *ol\>e *lmple equation* *o that 
kalfi o {, them will get halfi matk* on mote in the te*t 
at the end o ^ the tesim" . 

From the pupils' point of view the objective would be, 
"By the end o{> till * tefim, T will be able to *olve *lmpte 
equation* at lea*t hal{ o{ the time”. 

m 

1.3 Over the past, few years, a fair mystiaue has been built 

up about, objectives, mainly because of curriculum 
building by a systems approach but there is little doubt 
of the importance from both the teachers' and pupils' 
point of view of knowing your objectives as specifically 
as possible. 

As someone once said, 7^ you don't know wkesie you afie 
going, how will, you know when you get th ete . 

Of course, a lot of the fun of Education is that you 
never know where you will end up when you start giving 
a course of instruction. Which brings us to outcomes. 



Outcomes are what actually happen because of a classroom 
incident - or accident I Lots of outcomes are planned. 
Many more are unplanned. Lots of outcomes are desirable 
but we cannot pretend that all school activities lead to 
these. Another feature of outcomes is that many are not 
observed, certainly not by the teacher involved. 

No-one can ever know the full results of an action they 
take.^ Stepping on a spider may result in an epidemic 
of flies in five years. Who knows? Some chance remark 
made to one child, may change another child's whole life. 



* 
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1.5 When we state objectives we use OUTCOMES which are 

PLANNED and OBSERVABLE. 

2. National Education Policy, 

2.1 As mentioned in the first section, aims are wide desires. 
They may be stated quite precisely or they may only be 
hinted at . 

Quite often aims only become really clear when the 
organisational structure of a department is designed. 

How are decisions Aeacked? How are Ike children set or streamed 
in schools? How mack money is spent in different areas? Which 
asiexu have plenty of staff? Which asieas asie always short of, staff? 
What tay have teachers, patient * , pupilt in ike stunning of an 
irstitutcon? You can extend this list as you please and 
the reply given to each question will add to your knowledge 
of the aims of the institution you are studying. The 
written syllabus will also contain stated and unstated 
aims for you to unravel. 

2.2 In addition to the organisation and the syllabus, there 

is a third area in which the aims of Education are seen 
in action. This is called the interaction pattern. 

This refers to the attitudes of the people involved to 

each other . You might think of the relationships 
between : 

headteacher.- teacher; teacher- teacher ; teacher- pupil; 

parent-pupil; parent-parent. 

Their attitude to each other is a potent force in 
Education and gives an important guide to the educational 
aims. There is a tendency to ignore this when aims are 
under discussion but the whole topic of aims is beset 
with value judgements. What people make of them reflects 
their own beliefs and codes and so it is a subject that is 
difficult to write about in an objective way! 

Keep in mind that aims are very often deeply hidden within 
a people and that the expressed aims are not always the 
most important and basic. It should be remembered also 
that the non-statement of these aims is rarely intentional. 
Usually they are so well understood and taken for granted 
that they are missed as being too obvious for comment. 

2.3 Any educational policy ought to reflect the aspirations 

of the nation and embody principles of actions derived 
from philosophical choices considered most suitable for 
the achievement of the goals. When objectives change. 
Education must follow suit. It is for this reason that 
harmonization of Education in Pakistan with the concepts 
of Islam and the ideology of Pakistan necessitated the 
formulation of the present National Education Policy which 
was adopted in October, 1978. 
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Aims of Education are guide posts which provide 
purpose and direction to the educational, system. 
Obviously they should be consistent with the people’s 
faith, national ideology and aspirations. Since aims 
have to provide a clearcut framework, selection of 
them needs to be done boldly and with clarity of 
thought in order to provide a sound and meaningful 
base to the educational effort in Pakistan. 

The Government has decided to adopt the following 

aims of Education for the nation; 

2.4.1 to foster in the hearts and minds of the people of 

Pakistan in general and the students in particular 

a deep and abiding loyalty to Islam and Pakistan and 
a living consciousness of their spiritual and 
ideological identity thereby strengthening unity 
of the outlook of the people of Pakistan on the basis 
of justice and f airplay. 

2.4.2 to create awareness in every student that he, as a 

member of the Pakistani nation, is also a part of the 
universal Muslim Umrnah and that it is expected of him 
to make a contribution towards the welfare of fellow 
Muslims inhabiting the globe on the one hand and to 
help spread the message of Islam throughout the world 

on the other. 

2.4.3 to produce citizens who are fully conversant with the 

Pakistan movement, its ideological foundations, history 
and culture so that they feel proud of their heritage 
and display firm faith in the future o£ the country as 
an Islamic state. 

2.4.4 to develop and inculcate in accordance with the Quran 

and Sunnah the character, conduct and motivation 
expected of a true Muslim. 

2.4.5 to provide and ensure equal educational opportunities 

to all citizens cf Pakistan and to provide minorities 
with adequate facilities for their cultural and religious 
development enabling them to participate effectively in 
the overall national effort. 



2.4.6 



to impart quality education and to develop fully, 
according to their capacity, each individual's 
potentialities through training and re-training and to 
develop the creative and innovative faculties of the 
people with a view to building their capability to 
effectively manage social, natural and productive forces 
consistent with the value system of Islam. 



2.4.7 to provide a minimum acceptable level of functional 

literacy and fundamental education to all citizens of 
the country, particularly the young, irrespective of 
their faith, caste and creed in order to enable them to 
participate productively in the total national effort. 




2.4.8 to create interest and love for learning and discipline 

among the youth and to ensure that every student is imbued 
with the realization that Education is a continuous and 
life-long process. 

2.4.9 to promote and strengthen scientific, vocational and 

technological education, training and research in the country 
and to use this knowledge for socio-economic growth and 
development thereby ensuring a self-reliant and secure future 
for the nation. 

2.5 While the debate about the relevance or otherwise of the 
educational goals has now subsided, there are some 
unresolved problems agitating the minds of those who have 
to concretize them in the field situation. There has 
always been a great deal of discussion about these problems 
but it has added a new urgency in the context of the 
current Islamic resurgence in the world. There is no 
easy solution to these problems as the history of Education 
in this sub-continent since the middle of last century has 
shown . 

The problems are not simple. They have many dimensions 
and a multiplicity of complex issues both of manner and 
matter, form and content, techniques and purpose are 
involved . 

A consideration of some of these issues in terms of the 
concrete experiences of the past reveals the necessity 
for a less dogmatic and more open-minded approach. 

These points of conflict are very specific to the people 
of Pakistan and emerge from their geography and history, 
and as a result of the special identity that they bear 
to the world of today and yesterday. 

Some of the issues are: 

2.5.1 The conflict between tAaiicttovi ard Aevclt. This involves, 

for instance, the attitude towards some modern and even 
ultra modern ccncepts concerning teaching/learning strategies, 
up to classroom management patterns. 

2.5.2 The boAAouUng technique 6oA.ex.gn coun&U&i, es peciatty 

the. West, A hundred yoars ago the then leaders of cultural 
development raised the slogan, "FOLLOW THE WEST" . Today a 
powerful section, even those who have adopted the Western 
modes and diction, have adopted a ’’hate the West” attitude. 
This has taken the form essentially of opposition to Western 
social and cultural ideas but not Western techniques in Arts 
and Sciences . How is it possible to accept the techniques 

of measurement which are value free without accepting the 
concomitant moulds in which they are shrined? 

2.5.3 The hxAtoAy o£ idc*A and the Sciences. The philosophical 

tradition of the Muslims in the bayday of philosophical and 
scientific culture was one based squarely on ancient Greece. 
Much of the classical Muslim philosophy is derived from and 
comprises commentaries on the works of the Greek thinkers. 
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The cosmological . , . 

mystical ideas or Mus.li 
Geometry is Euclidean, 
paradox is that these E 
have been defended agal 
scientific developments 
religious heritage arr 



'-t. .r.vL ti-.o Philosophical and 
is h-ts-o is Ptolemaic, the 
' : -hc* numbers are Indian. The 
gyp t ion , Greek and Indian ideas 
'rst the modern products of Western 
os .if they were part of Pakistan 
hence sa.c-jd. 



2.6 



These are only some of the probl 
have had to contend in the last 
especially since the creation or 



era rith which thinkers 
ore hundred years, and 
Pakistan. As we have 



seen as a result of concrete experiences in the past and 
the present, there are no easy solutions to these 

problems . 



— 



he realm of the mind 



ohniquo, form and content, 



They are all issues belonging 
and, like all issue ■ of fce 

cannot be solved in a simplistic or dogmatic form. Some 
persons try to be dog*, atic and reduce every factor and 
mental function to a personal interpretation of what is 
Islamic and what is un- Islamic. The result is a total 
rejection of the entire history of hir^an thought, 
including that part of it that Pakistanis have fondly 
regarded as their own for many centuries. 



This extreme xenophobia, if it is adopted as the supreme 
criterion, can result in coupler..: ; a.ucitv of ideas, 
inhibiting all creativity. 




There are two interconnected 
de.vtlopme.nt o£ the. ehU: ' arl 



aims. They deal with the 
fir.-: development o & the nation. 



From these twin aims and tir :a 
and of modern civilization th-w:: 
it is these that directly shane 



tf c of the subject matter 
3 comes DERIVED AIMS and 
a svllabus. 



Objectives 



3.1 Objectives are -4 peel file. detl/iF./- ,f uho teacher and pupils 

and they are usually outcome v,.:ioh 'Vie both planned and 



obt eavable . 



3.2 Objectives are giv an var 5 r •. . 

will see : 

behavioural objectives 
instructional objectives 
performance objectives. 

3.3 A BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVE hui 



r • 






-he literature. You 



c nr e . r o a :u r e s . 



3.3.1 



3.3.2 



3.3.3 



There is the learner's rvcuRKAtfCE which shows the result 
of his learning. 

There is the LEVEL OF ?r?GRMANCE hieh shows how well the 
performance is carried «„ ut . w.../:. might range from complete 

mastery tc getting it r* 1 held >f the time. Thinking 
of someone singing r.ugh . help to distinguish the performance 
from the level of perform -.ece , ) 

The final feature of a behavioural Ljective concerns the 
CONDITION 3 under which '‘he u :*fcrmuuoe is to be given. 





3.4 



An INSTRUCyiOkA.il OBi-IoTI 'fit it c ovhavioural objective 
in a teaching/1 earning situation. 

An instructional objective night read like: 

By the end o£ today 1 & Letocvi dim ied a )tZZ be able to 
AoZve a simple. ZZnuVi e-: act ion cl the type x + 2 - 7 
getttng at Zea*t 5 eosuieit oat ojj 10 in a S -minute 
tC*t. 

There is an INSTRUCTIONAL EhEllKMT , a PERFORMANCE, a 
PERFORMANCE LEVEL and CONDITIONS for the performance. 



3.5 






is n simplified type of 

and in often called a modified 



A PERFORMANCE OBJECT, 
instructional objectiv 
instructional objective, 

A performance objective only needa to say what per for 
mance is exoected. Hero is one: 

A fitcA. the ZyiAtfLuetZonaZ period, Ahmed uiiZZ be able to 
6oZve timpZe Zinean. equation* ojJ the type x + 2 = 7. 

Most objectives are written in performance terms. 



3.6 



Objectives can be classified in may ways but the most 
common taxonomy used is Bloom 5 =3 (q.v.). Let us look 
here at a modified vor si o::. .here. 

There are three levels of mathematical thinking. The 
lowest level is RECALL or RECOGNITION where the learner 
repeats to the teacher exactly what was taught in the 



The nc 



* 



level is reserved for ALGORITHMIC 



same form. 

THINKING where the ierrr. ji* is *r e well-drilled procedure 
to get a solution. T/w trek involves picking the right 
procedure and carrying it cut as taught. The vast 
majority of school mathematics is of this sort. The 
highest level of mathematical thinking is OPEN SEARCH. 

At this level no procedure already taught is sufficient 
on its own and the lcar. or gets his own insight into the 
problem . 



It is not a matter of ag ». All these levels are present 
in all teaching situatic nr: . In a University some facts 
are given to be memorise u and will be asked at some 
point. In a primarv school, if ashes of insight occur 
regularly . 

thir vi: / are associated with five 



These are: 



The three levels of 
of B 1 com 1 s 1 eve 1 s . 
knowledge 
comprehension 
application 
analysis 
synthesis . 

The top level, cva3.ua tier. - re massing. It is thought 
that, for exam ole, finding m error in a proof is not 
a higher skill chan constructing the proof in the first 
place . 




We have: 



ATHEMATICAL THINKING 
EVEL 

Rc.cognA.tA.on, Recall 
Algorithmic Thinking 
Open Search 

KNOWLEDGE is shown by the abi 
taught in exactly the same for 
test knowledge. 



bloom's Objective 

Level 

fCnowledg e 

Compre h cut l o n , A p pll c all o n 
A naly&ls , Synthesis 

ity to repeat what has been 
m. What It 16 f 4 ? would 




COMPREHENSION is shown by the ability to use algorithms 
mainly. It involves the knowledge of the algorithm involved 
but not the specific question asked. What l 6 3129 -f- 23 ? 
test comprehension unless this specific divison has been 
drilled. Also included in comprehension is the ability to 
give examples from definitions. Give a prime number between 
30 and 35 tests comprehension if the learner has knowledge 
of the definition of a prime number but has not memorised 
all the prime numbers up to 35. 

APPLICATION usually involves changing from a verbal situation 
to symbols and then using one or two algorithms to complete 
the process. It is sometimes hard to draw a firm line 
between comprehension and application but the clus is in the 
unfamiliarity of the material. 45% c & a group wear glasses . 

22 do not wear gla&. ses. How many are In the group? might well 
be testing application. 

ANALYSIS is shown by the solution of a x^roblem which is 
entirely new to the learner and as the name suggests requires 
the learner to look at the relationships between the various 
parts of a problem. find a positive Integer ,t , such that 

2 2 

t -a Is a prime number and a = 7 6 . 

SYNTHESIS is shown by the ability to analyse the parts of a 
problem and use principles from another source in the solution. 
In how many way a can the fraction k be written aA a Aum o& 
two poAltlve fractions with numerators 1 and denominator a 
natural number. 

The higher levels of analysis and synthesis are rarely shown 
in lists of performance objectives although they are highly 
desirable. Although we all want our pupils to operate at 
the open search level we need to concentrate on the basic 
foundations. It is up to the teacher to make a pupil aware 

of the power he holds. It may sound rather trite but each 
and every pupil must think about what he is doing. It is 
no good him doing 20 examples of a concept, identical except 
for the numerical values, unless he is conscious of what he 
is doing. A variety of material must be provided all the 
time if a pupil is not to go into a zombie-like unthinking 
state doing example after example as if he is in a trance. 
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The level of a particular objective depends on the 
previous teaching . A problem might tax a high school 
piipil at the open search level but a University student 
faced with the same problem may deal with it at the 
level of recall as he has met it several times before. 



A question asked at the open search level in a National 
examination is quite likely to be drilled down to the 
lowest level by the following year. 

A classification used by the International Evaluation 

of Achievement used slightly different categories of 
objectives : 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



Knowledge and information of definitions, notations and 
concepts . 

Techniques and skills; computation; manipulation of 
symbols . 

Comprehension; capacity to understand problems and to 
translate symbolic forms; to follow and extend reasoning 

Application; of appropriate concepts to unfamiliar 
mathematical situations. 

Inventiveness; reasoning creatively in Mathematics. 



Another simple classification which is useful is; 



A. 

B. 

C. 



Operations and techniques; straightforward manipulation 
or application of formulae. 

Problem solving requiring choice of operation. 

Understanding of concepts; problems requiring insight or 
ingenuity. 



The words used in an objective give a good clue as to 
the level; 

KNOWLEDGE; choose, define, dtow, identify, Indicate. , locate, 

select. 

COMPREHENSION; calculate, compute , clostifa , convert, derive, 

detailbe, estimate, explain, exp iest>, fiactonUe 

tUt. AOl.VP . 



APPLICATION: 



dUtinguUh 



ANALYSIS; anatijAe, deduce , det.enmine, on.gan.Ue, 

SYNTHESIS: design, develop , investigate, pnoduce. 

This paper has concentrated on cognitive objectives but 
teachers, of course, have responsiblities in the domains 
referred to as affective and psychomotor as well. The 
affective domain is dealt with in detail elsewhere. 
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4. Objectives - Friends or Foes 



The advantages are : 

Teachers know exactly what 
they are expected to teach . 

Pupils know exactly what 
they have to learn. 

Teachers know well in advance 
what is needed and so they can 
be well prepared. 

Teachers can make plans which 
are realistic. 



Teachers can ensure that 
appropriate learning activities 
are ready. 

A pupil can evaluate his own 
progress. 

The teacher knows exactly the 
achievement of each pupil. 

A pupil is measured against 
himself, not his fellows. 

Teachers can see when an 
objective is not being reached. 

Progression is easily planned. 



However ; 

The fatieedom o h a teacheA 
d6 limited. 

The pu.pj.t6 have, no ^Kdzdom 
o choice. 

The teacheA6 become, inflexible 
and md.66 out on unexpected 
teaching eppoAtunitie6 . 

Much trivial wo A k i6 done a6 
tAivia i6 eaticA to de6cnd.be 
dn an objective foAm. 

The teaching d6 dull and 
dehumand.6 ed . 



The pupdl feels he d6 being 
judged all the time. 

Each pupdl feels the teacken 
d6 always on kd6 back. 

The teachen it made to heel 
he is accountable by Aesults . 

Theae is a veny ne6tndctdng 
6y6tem oh negulan te6t6. 

Cohenence d6 destno yed and 
conceptual 6tnuctune6 ane 
not developed . 



No matter how the pros and cons of objectives are viewed, however, objectives 
remain the most convenient way for one teacher to tell another what it is he 
intends teaching. 



£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$£$&$£$£$£$£$&$£$£$£$£$£$£ 




The Objectives of PTC Teacher Training in N.W.F.P. 



DC/PAK/77/039/ED 

Strengthening Selected Educational 
Institutions in N.W.F.P. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The objective of the PTC courses in Pakistan is to 
produce primary school teachers with the following 
qua£'L£'Le.& . 

2 . KNOWLEDGE 

A primary teacher should have 

2.1 a wide general education 

2.2 an interest in learning things himself 

2.3 a general cultural knowledge 

2.4 an awareness of current affairs 

2.5 specific knowledge of the ideological foundations, history 
and culture of Pakistan 

2.6 complete knowledge of the content of the curriculum for 
classes I to V 

2.7 mastery of the skills developed in classes I to V 

2.8 a working knowledge of 

2.8.1 child development 

2.8.2 cognitive psychology 

2.8.3 counselling 

2.8.4 school organization 

' 2.8.5 classroom management 

2.8.6 principles of education 

2.8.7 methods of teaching 

2.9 the ability to express his thoughts 

2.9.1 in speech 

2.9.2 in writing. 

3. TEACHING ABILITIES 

A primary teacher should be able to 

3.1 speak clearly with a pleasant voice 

3.2 explain matters clearly and simply 

3.3 speak accurately 

3.3.1 the local language 

3.3.2 Urdu 

3.4 avoid the use of 

3.4.1 harsh words 

3.4.2 slang 

3.5 prepare lessons carefully 

3.6 choose suitable learning episodes 

3.7 understand the nature and needs of a child 

3.8 analyse and make use of the pupils' environmental background 
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3.9 make use of the pupils' own experiences 

3.10 select the best teaching strategy from 

3.10.1 pi ay -way 

3.10.2 activity 

3.10.3 project 

3.10.4 unit 

3.10.5 problem solving 

3.10.6 question-answer 

3.10.7 drill 

3.10.8 role playing 

3.10.9 group discussion 

3.10.10 dramatization 

3.10.11 story telling 

3.10.12 field trip 

3.11 make good use of class time 

3.12 keep a balance between teacher work and pupil work 

3.13 keep a good emotional atmosphere in the classroom 

3.14 use a variety of methods and techniques 

3.15 locate inexpensive teaching aids 

3.16 use aids to enhance a lesson 

3.17 prepare aids which are 

3.17.1 well -designed 

3.17.2 clear 

3.17.3 large enough for the purpose 

3.17.4 sufficient in number 

3.18 use the following aids effectively 

3.18.1 chalkboard 

3.18.2 flannel board 

3.18.3 maps 

3.18.4 charts 

3.18.5 models 

3.18.6 pictures 

3.18.7 teaching kit materials 

3.19 write clearly on 

3.19.1 chalkboard 

3.19.2 paper 

3.19.3 slate 

3.19.4 takhti 

3.20 generate active discussions 

3.21 present material in an interesting way 

3.22 make topics meaningful for children 

3.23 motivate children 

3.24 deliver concept teaching lessons 

3.25 encourage pupil participation 

3.26 give pupil reinforcement 

3.27 analyse individual differences in pupils 

3.28 individualise the teaching 

3.29 ask 

3.29.1 suitable formative questions 

3.29.2 probing and though-provoking questions 

3.30 vary the stimuli throughout a lesson 

3.31 give clear and accurate directions 

3.32 make good use of examples 

3.33 induce a cognitive set quickly 
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3.34 close a lesson properly 

3.35 give suitable assignments and homework 

3.36 teach mixed ability classes 

3.37 teach groups of children within a class 

3.38 teach a class containing more than one grade 

3.39 teach slow learners and provide them with remedial material 

3.40 teach fast learners and provide them with enrichment material 

3.41 complement the textbook 

3.42 supplement the textbook. 

4. EVALUATION 



A primary teacher should be able to 

4.1 write 

4.1.1 attainmeit. tests 

4.1.2 aptitude tests 

4.1.3 diagnostic tests 

4.2 write test items such as 

4.2.1 essay 

4.2.2 strucrured response 

4.2.3 true/false 

4.2.4 multiple choice 

4.3 identify the cognitive level of an item 

4.4 calculate simple statistics 

4.5 interpret simple statistics 

4.6 analyse test results for diagnostic purposes 

4.7 assess attitudes. 

5. PLANNING 

A primary teacher should be able to 

5.1 write objectives in performance terms 

5.2 choose suitable objectives for a lesson 

5.3 write clear and comprehensive lesson notes 

5.4 plan a complete programme of work. 

6. CLASS CONTROL 

A primary teacher should be able to 

6.1 gain attention 

6.2 hold attention 

6.3 anticipate and avoid disciplinary problems 

6.4 solve disciplinary problems 

6.5 control unexpected situations 

6.6 maintain routine activities. 

7 . MANAGEMENT 

A primary teacher should be able to 

7.1 arrange the room in the best way to promote learning 

7.2 make the best use of the available light 

7.3 organise proper 

7.3.1 ventilation 

7.3.2 heating 

7.3.3 cooling 
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7.4 



Keep the classroom 

7.4.1 neat 

7.4.2 clean 

7.4.3 attractive 

7.5 keep the children prompt 

7.6 instil in the children habits of 

7.6.1 neatness 

7.6.2 cleanliness 

7.7 handle routine matters efficiently 

7.8 prepare a well-balanced timetable 

7.9 keep a neat and accurate record of 

7.9.1 attendance 

7.9.2 accounts 

7.10 give necessary leadership 

7.11 communicate effectively with 

7.11.1 the children 

7.11.2 colleagues 

7.11.3 superiors 

7.11.4 parents 

7.11.5 the community at large 

7.12 supervise as required 

7.13 convene and conduct meetings in school and out 

7.14 act as a judge as required. 

GUIDANCE 

A primary teacher should 

8.1 apply his knowledge of counselling to problems faced by 

8.1.1 the children 

8.1.2 their parents 

8.1.3 the community 

8.2 run suitable co-curriculur activities such as 

8.2.1 games and sports 

8.2.2 bazme-adab 

8.2.3 drama 

8.2.4 celebration of religious and national days 

8.2.5 school museum 

8.2.6 school garden 

8.2.7 contents for speeches 

8.2.8 Na'at K.hani 

8.2.9 Husn-i-Qirat 

8.2.10 Cubbing 

8.2.11 Blue Bird. 

PERSONAL MODEL 

A primary teacher should 

9.1 have a firm belief in his faith and not interfere with the 
faith of others 

9.2 have afirm belief in the ideology of Pakistan 

9.3 be a symbol of good character and conduct including 

9.3.1 austerity 

9.3.2 punctuality 

9.3.3 regularity 
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9.4 have a well developed sense of humour 

9.5 be In his public dealings 

9.5.1 honest and forthright in discharging his duties 

9.5.2 actively involved in efforts to improve the educational, 

moral and spiritual life of the community 

9.5.3 willing to avoid associating with undesirable elements 

9.6 be in his dealing with children 

9.6.1 just and impartial to all 

9.6.2 able to recognise individual differences among children 

and to encourage and guide them towards socially 
acceptable goals 

9.6.3 able to maintain individual records of the children and 

to keep their parents and related agencies informed 
about their progress 

9.6.4 seen to be constantly striving to enforce discipline 

among the pupils 

9.6.5 capable of understanding the pupils' problems and 

difficulties and of helping to solve them promptly 

9.7 be in his dealings with his colleagues 

9.7.1 cooperative and friendly and capable of developing a 

relationship based on goodwill 

9.7.2 willing to treat other members of the profession in a 

way he would like to be treated himself 

9.7.3 careful to avoid discrediting any fellow teacher and 

doing anything that would discredit the teaching 
profession 

9.7.4 careful to avoid gossiping in class or out 

9.8 be in his professional obligations 

9.8.1 a loyal and diligent worker discharging his duties honestly 

9.8.2 prepared to achieve the objectives laid before him In 

the accomplishment of his duties 

9.8.3 willing to take a personal interest in classroom and field 

activities 

9.8.4 willing to take part in orientation and retraining 

programmes 

9.8.5 able to make the teaching profession attractive 

9.8.6 prepared to avoid engaging in other gainful employment. 
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DC/Pak/77/039/ED/G02 

Strengthening Selected Educational Institutions 
in N.W.F.P. 



Some Aspects of Learning 



1. Instructional Skills 

The skills that a teacher has can be referred to in total as 'teacher' skills. 
Within those skills is another set of skills, instructional skills or 'teaching' 
skills. 

People in different areas of education require expertise in various areas. An 
officer dealing with examinations would need to be competent in evaluation, 
curriculum and management for example. 

A class teacher has to be particularly skilled in instruction skills even though 
many other skills are needed to a lesser degree. 

2 . Theories of Learning 

Think first about the brain. This is where learning takes place. 

The brain looks after four different things: 

*It is responsible for the state of alertness of an individual. This is the 
reticular formation. 

*It monitors the organic needs of the various systems throughout the body. 

This is the hypothalmic activity. 

*It controls our emotions. This is the limbic system. 

*It carries out intellectual pursuits. This takes place in the cortex. 

As teachers it is the cortex that most concerns us. 

Before we leave the brain in general this is an important feature of it that is 
worth noting. The left-hand side of our brain is most concerned with thinking 
and the right-hand side with reflexes. Since messages from our left are dealt with 
first in the right-hand side of our brain, left-handed people seem to have an 
edge when it comes to sports like fencing and squash where instant reactions are 
important. 

Let us return to the cortex. As we go from childhood to adulthood, more and more 
links are set up in the cortex enabling us to cope with increasingly complicated' 
situations in the environment. The reason usually given for this slow development 
in the cortex is that too great an input of information into the brain of a child 
would overload the system and cause organic breakdown. It is true that many infanl 
prodigies have short life spans. 

This slow development in a normal child means that there are stages in the growth 
of a child's intellectual abilities and that you cannot expect a child to accomplish 
tasks at a higher level than the neural connections can cope with. 

A very young child cannot be toilet trained until the appropriate nervous linkages 
have developed. A child will be unable to add until he is ready internally. Then 
he will learn to add or not depending on the teaching he is given. Some tasks 
will be beyond certain individuals permanently because they have a physical 
barrier in the brain that no amount of training will overcome. 
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The environment surrounding a growing organism will affect the rate at which the 
neural links are formed. The more complex the environment the more 'intelligent' 
the individual will become relative to a comparable individual in a non- 
stimulating atmosphere. This restraint can be much diminished by correct 

schooling. 

Why does modern man seem so much smarter than his predecessors when their brains 
have apparently changed little over tens of thousands of years? The answer seems 
to be that the environment of ancient man, although difficult by our standards, 
was much simpler than ours. The intellectual stimulus was missing so the connecting 
links were not developed in the way ours are. Your children will grow up in a 
more complex society than you experienced and so they will be smarter than you, in 
general. How they will use this of course is something else again. 

Every child will develop at a different rate and reach various important milestones 
at different times. Different cultures, or sub-cultures within a given culture, 
will produce children who are psychologically, intellectually and physically 
unique. The only thing that makes a national schooling system possible is that 
children are more alike than they are different. However, we must NEVER conceive 
of a body of knowledge that all children should acquire at a definite age in a 
definite sequence. Schooling has to deal with children as if they are all alike. 
Education within schooling looks at each child as an individual. 

Education without schooling is only possible in very simple societies where the 
obligations and privileges of an adult are clear-cut and pre-ordained. It is hard 
to imagine any modern society without a formal school system. Some individuals 
whose role in the future of their society is certain may be able to opt out of 
the system. This lack of mobility exists only at the very top and very bottom 
of society. A poor farmer in a remote area may consider that his son need only 
learn the skills of a farmer and can do so best by helping him in the fields from 
an early age. Literacy and numeracy can come to the son through informal methods. 

A ruler can arrange for his son to be trained by a system of tutors or experts in 
various fields without requiring him to go near a school. 

Before we leave the physical side of the learning process we should think tow we 
interact with the environment. Information about our environment gets into our 
system through our receptors - our senses. The central nervous system carries 
this data to our effectors which take the most appropriate action in the light of our 
previous experience. 

Modern learning theories revolve around the idea of conditioning but before we deal 
with this we must clarify what we mean by learning and behaviour. 

Behaviour, in the psychological and educational sense, is not good or bad or 
acceptable or unacceptable. No value judgements are attached to it. Behaviour 
is what an individual does in response to a stimulus. The stimulus ‘What is a 
bird?' can evoke a variety of behaviours. The one we wish to encourage will 
contain the characteristics of a bird. Other behaviours will be discouraged. 

Learning is defined in terms of behaviour. Learning is a change in behaviour. 

There are three implications from this: 

1. Learning is an activity. To prove that learning has taken place we must demon- 

strate that there has been a change in behaviour. 

2. Learning can take place without formal teaching. Teaching is a stimulus that 

has to compete with a host of other experiences for the attention of the 
potential learner. 

3. Learning is a much wider activity than is normally considered. For example, 
a glutton has 'learned' to eat too much. A smoker has 'learned' to enjoy 
tobacco. 
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The actual learning which takes place is a more or less permanent change in the 
central nervous system. This cannot be seen. What we can see, however, is the 
performance associated with the learning. We hope that the external performance 
and the internal structure parallel each other. 

Let us return to conditioning. This word again has no values attached to it as 
used in education. If conditioning is used for ulterior motives it is often 
referred to as 'brain-washing* but it is used here in its non-emotive sense. 

To understand conditioning we need to consider reflexes. The natural response 
to a stimulus is an unconditioned response. That is the case when no training 
has been given. We hear a loud noise (the stimulus) and we jump (the response). 
This combination of stimulus/response is a reflex and as the response is natural 
in this case It is called an unconditioned reflex. 



St imulus } ■« — i 



(Unconditioned 




BANG I 



JUMP! ! 



Fig.I An Unconditioned Reflex 



Suppose now a soldier has been trained with weapons. His response to a sudden 
loud noise might well be to throw himself flat behind the nearest protective object 
This response has been learned. We now have a stimulus and a conditioned response. 
This combination of stimul us/condi tided response is a conditioned reflex. 



( Stimulus ;-— - 

BANG! 



Conditioned 
Response ‘ 



TAKE COVER!! 



Fig .2 A Conditioned Reflex 

A conditioned reflex needs reinforcing or it tends to revert to the original 
unconditioned reflex. When the soldier returned to his peaceful village he would 
soon stop taking cover at every loud noise. 

The best way of organising reinforcement in an educational setting is to set things up 
in such a way that the conditioned response carries its own reinforcement. The 
wanted response should have desirable characteristics for the subject. This type 
of conditioning is called instrumental conditioning. 



Stimulushr - ” - 







* 

(Unconditioned! 




! 



(Conditioned j 
‘Response | 



PUNISH?? 
REWARD! ! 



Fig. 3 Instrumental Conditioning 
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This stimulus/response view of learning leads to a hierarchy of learning skills: 



1. 

1 . 





Signal learning. A question leads to a single correct response. The stimulus, 

"How many grams in 3 kilograms?" leads to the response "3000". 

Chain learning. k questicn leads to a sequence of responses before the correct 

response is reached. 



Multiple discrim- A question requires the learner to decide which of two or more 
i nation learning, chains has to ba followed to get the correct response. 



Concept learning. The learner can distinguish between one idea and other very 

similar ideas. 



5. Principle learning. The learner can chain together groups of concepts into a 

large body of knowledge. 

There is another view of learning which is not so mechanical as the stimulus/response 
theory outlined above. This is based on Gestalt psychology. 

In the stimulus/response theory we learn by adding together all the elements we pick 
up through our senses. The holistic theory tells us that in fact the whole is greater 
then the sum of its parts. We do not only collect all the elements, we learn the 
relationships between them and it is how the organism integrates the various elements 
that decides how well we learn. A good analogy is a well-written novel. It is not 
the words or the sentences or the paragraphs or the chapters that make it a great novel 
it is how all these parts are fitted together. So it is with learning according to 
the Gestalt school . 

Genuine learning takes place in bouts of sudden inspiration. An instant insight is 
gained into the problem and a complete solution can be seen without the need for step 
by step analysis. This is most clearly seen in Mathematics where one goes from being 
able to do only a limited set of examples to being able to cope with a vast area of 
the subject in a few moments. It can be seen in language where a foreign language 
suddenly falls into place after perhaps years of learning words and phrases. 

In order to promote insights, the learner must be shown the widest possible picture 
at all times. Keeping his nose to individual leaves is a sure way to make sure that 
he never sees the forest. 

Large areas of knowledge can be mastered in a relatively short time by those pupils 
who gain insight. When a new topic is introduced, everyone should be given the chance 
to make use of their intuitive feelings. The pupils should be told what it is you 
are about to do and shown the type of examples they will be able to do at the end of 
the piece of work. You moy be surprised at how many will grasp the ideas without 
having to slog through the grind of graded examples you have prepared for them. Such 
an obstacle course is more likely to turn them off than tune them in. 

Of course, most teaching depends for its bread and butter on the stimulus/response 
theory with a hope that insights will be formed quite often. 



3. Concept Formation 

It has been said that it Is the human beings' grasp of concepts that makes their 
thinking different from all other living creatures. Our ability to link these 
concepts into large principles makes us the best adapted of all animals. 

Concepts are tied up with language ability but what exactly is a concept. Think about 
a chair. You should have no difriculty with that but you might have difficulty in 
defining a chair in such a way that it would satisfy everyone and also cover every type 
of chair that has ever been made. When you sit on a desk or a wall do they become 

chairs? Anyhow you have the concept of a chair if you can classify any given object 
as a chair - or not. 
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